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Constructive Rural Sociology. By John M. Gillette. New York : 
Sturgis & Walton Co., 1913. Pp. xiii+301. 

This is one of the most useful books on Country Life which has yet 
appeared. It combines a wide range of topics discussed briefly but sug- 
gestively, with a list of references, chapter by chapter, which tempt the 
reader to further exploration of the field. 

The social life of the country is approached by means of such topics 
as "Rural and Urban Increase," "Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Farm Life," "Improvement of Agricultural Production, of Farm Busi- 
ness Operations, of Transportation," "Social Aspects of Land and 
Labor," "Rural Health and Sanitation." In later chapters the working 
of the rural social institutions is traced; rural clubs, the church, the 
school, rural charity and correction are discussed. A chapter might well 
have been devoted to a unified account of the "Rural Family." Other 
important topics are treated, including a suggestive final chapter on 
"Rural Social Surveys." 

Both the strength and the weakness of the book are connected with 
the breadth of the field covered. Any attempt to link the practical 
problems of rural life with the general principles of social theory within 
the limits of a three-hundred-page volume is beset with difficulties; in 
this work a certain expansion of the subject is effected by the attempt 
which cannot but prove stimulating. In general, however, the chapters 
in which the concrete predominates, and theoretical preliminaries are 
gotten over with speedily, are the more successful. 

The first five chapters which are of a more or less general nature are 
probably the weakest portion of the book. Chapter iii on "Types of 
Communities" is not convincing as a piece of classification, and chapter 
iv is open to grave criticism from a statistical point of view. For 
example, on page 39, a considerable mass of entirely undated statistics 
relating to interstate migration is cited. Again on pp. 36-38 the author 
argues that since 3,687,564 aliens were admitted to the United States in 
the nineties, and since probably 78 per cent, or 2,876,300, of them settled 
in certain industrial states, and finally, since this latter figure "is found 
to be 67 . 5 per cent of the total urban increase of those states during the 
same decade," therefore we may conclude that from 65 to 70 per cent 
of the urban growth is composed of immigrants. Such a conclusion is 
hardly justified when we consider that the 3,687,564 upon which the 
argument rests is simply the total of incoming aliens entirely uncorrected 
for departures from our ports. The exact number of such departures is 
indeed unknown for the years previous to 1908, but they were un- 
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doubtedly numerous during the years of depression in the nineties. 
Apparently we find in the author's reasoning the double assumption, 
first, that the uncorrected total of incoming aliens during a decade 
increases the population at the end of the decade by their exact number, 
and, second, that all of the immigrants going to these specified states 
settled in the cities; of course, in general, immigrants do settle in the 
cities of our industrial states in very large proportions, but it is not good 
statistics to assume that 100 per cent of them do so. 

Great credit, however, is due the author for valuable pioneering in 
a most fertile and promising field, and the usefulness of this book, it is to 
be hoped, will justify another edition in which typographical errors, 
occasional infelicities of expression, and a certain looseness of statistical 
treatment throughout may be corrected. 

Ervtlle B. Woods 

Dartmouth College 



Elements de sociologie. Par P. Catjixet. Paris: Librarie des 
Sciences Politiques et Sociales, Riviere et Cie. Pp. 356. 

The author of this interesting work declares in his preface that he 
does not intend to set forth any new sociological theory, but to offer a 
summary of results upon which the most authoritative sociologists are 
substantially agreed, or of points which, if somewhat divergent as stated 
by their original authors, may readily be brought into a synthesis. 

He precedes each chapter by a bibliography. These bibliographies 
include only books that are accessible in French, the American authors 
mentioned being Ward, Giddings, and Baldwin. If one were to attempt 
to name the authorities upon whom he most depends, in the order of 
their importance to this work, the list would be somewhat as follows: 
Roberty, Tarde, Durkheim, Comte, Spencer, DeGreef, BouglS, Worms, 
and perhaps Waxwiler, Coste, and Consentini. 

The author proposes a study of sociology, considered as an abstract 
science. However, he devotes the two closing chapters to plans of social 
amelioration; and, like others of the sociologists whose work he sum- 
marizes, he exhibits the hope that socialism may be so developed and 
modified as to prove an available program of progress. 

In its treatment of "abstract sociology" the book is proportionally 
fullest on the subjects of method and scope, which occupy the first six 
of its twenty-two chapters. In replying to the question: What char- 
acterizes social phenomena, as a distinct class requiring to be studied 
by a distinct science ? he recalls the answer of Rene Worms: co-operation 



